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SHALL WE CHANGE 
OUR MONEY STANDARD? 



Rightly or wrongly, the money question has oome to the 
political foreground and must be passed upon in the coming 
election. If it were not an important question, it would still 
be useless to try to avoid a decision upon it. But I believe it 
is the most important question which has come prominently 
before the American people since the great struggle over hu- 
man slavery. There are questions in the back-ground in this 
campaign which will be among the great questions of the 
next half-century. Among these are the questions of equit- 
able taxation and of the right and power of the people to use 
every branch of our government as an instrument for the 
protection of their rights and the advancement of their wel- 
fare. Before taking up the money question I wish to notice 
briefly one or two attadks which have been made on the 
Chicago platform. 

It is said that violence has been threatened against our Su- 
preme Court. I understand that platform to mean simply this, 
—that on questions which are not pure questions of law, but 
are primarily, in substance if not in form, questions of public 
policy, the attitude of the Supreme Court must in time inevit- 
ably reflect, and ought to reflect, the judgment of the great 
mass of the American people. When the American republic 
was a slave nation, it was inevitable that the decisions of the 
Supreme Court should lean toward slavery. When we became 
a free people, it was just as inevitable that the decisions of 
the Supreme Court should be changed. So must it ever be 
on all the questions involving public policy which, by the 
peculiar structure of our government, come before the highest 
court for its judgment. • The only thing to be decided is 
whether on these questions the court shall reflect the opinion 
of a minority or of a majority of our people. If the Chicago 
platform may be construed to mean anything inconsistent 
with this, such possible interpretation is not the one which 
he great majority of our people intend to act upon, and it 

>uld never be embodied in law. The people revere the Su- 

reme Court as one of the greatest products of our form of 

government; but they have the right and will demand the 

ght, to bring it about, in the orderly course of change, that 
_ie "personal equation" of the members of our highest trib- 
inal shall reflect the judgment and the aspirations of the 
iiajority of the people. 
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It Is also said that the Chicago platform, by declaring against 
''government by injunction," threatens the integrity of onr 
federal courts of equity. What I understand this declaration 
to mean, and what I am sure the people who will put it into 
execution mean, is this,— that the new and changed industrial 
and social conditions of this latter part of the nineteenth 
century shall not be made the occasion through which judges 
sitting in equity shall usurp a function which they have never 
had in English or American law and which they cannot exer- 
cise among a free people, namely, to enjoin the commission of 
crime and then, under the form of punishment for contempt 
of court, in reality try men for crime, and convict and punish 
them, denying them the right of every Anglo-Saxon freeman, 
a trial by a jury of his fellow citizens. The American people 
can be trusted not to deprive their courts of any power which 
is essential to their integrity or to the administration of just- 
ice. These two features of the Chicago platform, in my judg- 
ment, need no apology. They have awakened the intense ha- 
tred and fury of those whose special privileges they threaten, 
but the people have every reason to favor them, because of 
these enemies which they have made. 

IRRELEVANT ARGUMENTS. 

But the chief question which the people will consciously 
decide in this election, is whether we shall restore the free 
coinage of silver as it existed by law prior to 1873. There are 
certain specious arguments which have really little bearing on 
the question but are so often used that I must notice them 
briefly. The intelligence of our people is insulted with the 
statement that the adoption of a silver currency would place 
the United States upon a level industrially with Mexico or 
China. If the chief difference between Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion and Mongolian or Spanish-Indian civilization, lies in the 
material of the coins used, then the sooner we get rid of such 
a false and hollow civilization, the better. But if our civiliza- 
tion has other substantial elements of superiority, we may 
dismiss this so-called argument with the contempt which It 
richly deserves. It is also said that silver must be discarded 
as a money metal because it is less valuable per unit of weight 
than gold and so is less convenient to carry in the pocket-book. 
This is sufficiently answered by saying that paper certificates 
are more convenient than large amounts of either metal and 
may be safely and profitably allowed to represent in circula- 
tion the metals, which may thus be left in the government 
vaults. If the metal which is worth most per ounce were to 
be selected, then gold as well as silver would have to be dis- 
carded. In selecting a standard metal, stability of value is to 
be sought, not great value per ounce. As between gold and sil- 
ver, this argument has practically no weight whatever. 

Another argument more plausible upon its face is that two 
nations, in order to trade together advantageously, must have 
the same standard of value, and that if we should adopt a 
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silver standard, our valuable trade with the gold standard 
countries of Europe would suffer great loss. After giving 
careful attention to this subject for many months, I am pre- 
pared to say that there is no suflacient theoretical basis for this 
argument and that it is absolutely disproved by the experience 
of the world during many years. An enormous and profitable 
commerce is now and has long been carried on between coun- 
tries using different standards. With regard to the trade be- 
tween England and India the gold monometallists of England 
maintain that the difference in standards has practically no 
effect upon commerce. Of course money has to be translated 
from gold into silver or vice versa, and the necessity for this 
may be a very slight hindrance to trade, just as the use of 
different weights and measures by two nations may cause a 
slight friction in trade between them. And the possibility of 
a variation in the value ratio between the two standard metals 
during the course of a commercial transaction may introduce 
a slight speculative element into international trade relations 
of certain sorts. But the "commercial isolation" with which 
we are threatened is but the bugbear of some disordered 
mind's fancy. The use of an inconvertible paper currency 
rapidly fluctuating in value, ought to "isolate" a country much 
more effectually than the use of a metal like silver. But was 
the United States commercially isolated even with the flat 
money of the civil war period? Are Russia and Italy and 
many other countries with paper currencies at present "iso- 
lated" ? Is India with her present great commerce "isolated" ? 
We should not be at any disadvantage in exchange as com- 
pared with the countries with which we trade. No reason can 
be given why a country with a standard metal worth less per 
ounce than the standard of another country, should be at a 
disadvantage in trade with that country, any more than a rea- 
son can be given why a country using a yard-stick of only two 
feet should suffer loss in trade with a country enjoying the 
use of a yard-stick three feet long. It is likely that merchants 
engaged in foreign trade would have sense enough to translate 
the number of one kind of yards into terms of the other kind, 
whenever their interest should require; and they would be 
wise enough and selflsh enough to do the same in the case of 
money. I should be the last to deny that for some reasons 
a uniform monetary standard throughout the world seems de- 
sirable, but I regard these considerations . as having little 
weight when compared with that of stability of value in a 
standard which a nation must use as the basis of its internal 
•ade and in large part as a regulator In the distribution of 
ealth between the different classes of its citizens. 

THE MAIN ISSUE. 

But now let us come to the main issue on which this question 
-jst be decided. Its decision must depend on the answer to 
le inquiry, Would the effect of free coinage of silver UPON 
BIOES be desirable? The great fall in prices since the d^ 
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monetization of silver in 1873 is undisputed, and the prob- 
ability under present conditions of a continued fall of prices 
in the future does not seem open to reasonable doubt. The 
production of gold, it is true, has been increasing of late years; 
but many who are qualified to express an opinion believe that 
most of the annual product is needed for use in the arts out- 
side of coinage. The demands made upon gold as a standard 
money are being constantly increased by the growth of popu- 
lation and trade the world over; and certain nations, among 
them the great empire of Russia, guided by mistaken or in- 
terested counsellors, seem inclined to increase the pressure by 
changing from their present standards to a gold standard. 
These increased demands cannot be offset by any probable in- 
crease in the use of credit or other means of economy in the 
use of standard money. Geologists tell us that the amount of 
gold which men can reasonably hope to discover in the future 
Is very limited. In view of these facts how can it be reason- 
ably doubted that we may expect a continuation of the fall in 
prices if our present system of currency is continued? But it 
is hardly necessary to dwell upon this, as our opponents usual- 
ly, accept the fact of falling prices and say they are a good 
thing. The question then is, shall we consider the fall in 
prices since 1873 and the probable continuation of that fall a 
good and desirable thing? There is no use in beclouding the 
question with considerations of former movements of prices. 
The ups and the downs in prices prior to 1873 can have little 
bewaring upon the matter. The thing to consider is this: since 
the discarding of silver in 1873 and the consequent resumption 
of specie payments with gold alone instead of gold and silver, 
there has been a great fall in our price level. Would it have 
been better to prevent this fall, at least in part, by retaining 
silver as a standard metal, and would it be best now to pre- 
vent the future fall in prices and perhaps restore in part the 
former higher level by putting silver back as a standard metal? 

THE CAUSE OF FALLING PRICES. 

I must stop a moment to notice the curious contention that 
the fall in prices has not been caused by the demonetization 
of silver and tJie consequent appreciation of gold, but has 
come about through the depreciation of commodities caused by 
a decrease in the cost of production. The argument that the 
f aU in prices was not caused by the demonetization of silver, I 
must confess, I have never been able to take quite seriously. I 
will dismiss it by asking, if our friends think the fall in prices 
was not caused by the demonetization of silver, why do they fear 
such a terrible rise in prices as the result of the remonetization 
of silver? I cannot go minutely into the question whether the 
fall in prices is the result of an appreciation of gold or a de- 
preciation of commodities. But I will indicate briefly my rea- 
sons for believing that gold has appreciated. A decrease in 
the cost of producing any single commodity will of course 
bring down the price of that commodity, but the inevitable re- 
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suit coming fram this decrease, CONSIDERED BY ITSELF, 
is that part of the money formerly used in exchanging this 
commodity Will be liberated for the exchange of other commodi- 
ties, and thus their prices will rise and th-e average level of 
prices will not be much if any lower. If the general price level 
is not lowered by a decrease in the cost of producing any one 
commodity, by using the same argument for each commodity in 
succession, we could show that a GENERAL decrease in the 
cost of producing commodities, taken by itself, cannot have any 
great effect in lowering the level of prices. The result which 
our friends have attributed to a decrease in the costs of pro- 
duction, has been due to the great increase in the population of 
civilized countries, the enormous increase in the number of 
commodities produced and requiring to be exchanged, and the 
wonderful growth of commerce during the past twenty years. 
All these developments have created an enormous demand for 
standard money, and at the beginning of this period, about 
1873, in a large portion of the civilized world, the money work: 
which had been formerly done by g;old and silver as standard 
metals, was transferred to gold alone. With the demand for 
standard money constantly increasing and the supply greatly 
diminished, what other result could reasonably be expected 
than that the value of that money would increase and the val- 
ues of other commodities when measured by it would continual- 
ly decrease? But even if we should grant that the 
fall in prices is due to a decrease in the costs of 
production, justice would demand that the cost of 
producing the standard metal be reduced also, 
so as to keep prices stable. Without going into a long explana- 
tion, I will say that if the cost of producing the standard metal„ 
and therefore its price, is not reduced at the same time with the 
cost of producing other commodities, the result is to transfer to 
the money owning class most of the benefits of the inventions 
and discoveries which have lowered the cost of producing those? 
other commodities. Are the owners of money responsible for- 
these inventions and improvements in the organization of pro- 
ductive industry? Far from it. It is the men who belong to 
the producing, manufacturing and toiling classes who are chief- 
ly responsible for the decrease in the costs of production. Why 
should they not have the benefit of the result of their efforts? 
Those who Justify falling prices say, "The owner of money can 
command no more labor now than formerly." Perhaps be does 
not command more labor measured in hours or days, but he 
does command vastly more measured in eflSciency and prot 
uctive power. 

Why should not the laborer himself have the benefit of his 
Lcreased efficiency? And by laborers I mean all who toil with 
md or brain. So I say, first, that the fall in the general level 
prices is due, not to decreased costs of production, but to 
I increased demand made upon standard money accompanied 
' a decrease in the supply, which means an appreciation of 
e standard metal. And, secondly, I maintain that if the fall 
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in prices were due to a decrease in the costs of production, that 
fact would be no justification for the fall in prices, but the cost 
of producing gold ought to have decreased proportionately so 
that prices would have remained stable. 

PEOPLE CLASSIFIED. 

But I will not weary you longer with this rather abstruse 
discussion. The question whether gold has appreciated or not 
is often discussed with little profit, because people attach dif- 
ferent meanings to the word "appreciation." Let us turn from 
the question of names to the question of fact. Have falling 
prices, the result of demonetization, been good or bad? With 
reference to immediate pecuniary interest in this question, we 
may divide people broadly into two classes; those having their 
wealth expressed in DOLLARS and those having their wealth 
expressed in GOODS or COMMODITIES, including under these 
latter terms all property having intrinsic value except the 
standard metal. In the first class we have the holders of bonds, 
mortgages,notes and all other securities payable in a fixed num- 
ber of dollars. We have here also the owner of mines produc- 
ing the standard metal, at present gold. In fact, this class 
would include every one having in his possession dollars in the 
form of money or in the shape of uncoined standard metal and 
every one who has the right to receive from some one else in the 
future a fixed number of dollars. The second class would in- 
clude those owning lands, houses, factories, and buildings of all 
sorts, machinery, raw materials and mines other than gold 
mines, in short, anything that can be called a commodity in dis- 
tinction from money or a claim upon money. These two classes 
have, as regards the value of the standard metal, or what is 
the same thing, the level of prices, directly opposing pecuniary 
interests. But you will say, "According to that classification, 
nearly everyone will belong to both classes at once." 

It is very true that all of us own at least a few commodities, 
and perhaps most of us have some wealth expressly measured 
in dollars. But there must usually be a CONTROLLING IN- 
TEREST. A man will either have a greater interest in having 
dollars increase in value in terms of commodities, or he will be 
more interested in having commodities in general increase in 
value in terms of dollars. There may possibly be a few men 
with these interests equally balanced, and, if so, they may be 
disregarded in the discussion. 

So when we want to find out how a fall or rise in prices 
would affect any man or class of men, we must ask, are they 
primarily and preponderantly interested in dollars or In com- 
modities? People are often divided into two classes, debtors 
and creditors, and it is said that debtors alone suffer through 
falling prices. This is a misleading classification. On this 
question people are divided into owners of dollars and owners 
of commodities. While debtors are perhaps the class most 
likely to become bankrupt through the increase in the value of 
dollars, I want to insist with all the emphasis in my power 
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that every man who has his wealth in lands or in goods rather 
than In money or securities, suffers a loss when the value of the 
dollar increases and the prices of commodities go down. 

INTEREST OF DIFFERENT GLASSES. 
Our monometallist friends tell us that when prices are low, 
we should be thankful for it and happy. That is ail very well 
when we are speaking of the prices of goods which we have to 
BUY. Your hearts are made glad when you lear^i that grocer- 
ies have gone down and shoes cost less than they used to; but 
how long a face do you put on when you find that the thing 
which you have to SELL has gone down. A simple illustration 
will make this matter plain. Between the producers of wheat 
and the producers of hats there is a constant struggle, on the 
one side to make a bushel of wheat buy more hats, and on the 
other side to make a hat buy more wheat But where is the 
interest of either wheat grower or hat maker in having both 
hats and wheat go down equally and allowing the man who is 
possessed of dollars to step in and purchase both for a song? 
This one example is as good as a hundred. Upon this reason- 
ing as a basis, I lay down the proposition that a man who is 
primarily interested in the ownership of commodities, not dol- 
lars, finds nothing but loss in a general fall in prices. I wonder 
that some of our monometallist logicians do not see the ab- 
surdity to which we can readily reduce their statement that 
producers do not lose by falling prices, or that seeing this, they 
do not cease repeating the statement. Some of them seem to be 
mathematicians. Suppose that the fall in prices is carried toward 
its LIMIT and the general level of prices approaches ZERO. 
Would not the owners of dollars then practically have acquired 
all the rest of the earth and would not the producers of commod- 
ities find their share of the world's wealth annihilated? If the 
extreme logical application of this doctrine would produce such 
dire results, might we not expect something similar in kind, 
though less in degree, from a partial application of it? 

THE MANUFACTURER'S POSITION. 

Let us now inquire in what proportion the people of the 
United States are divided between the first class, which has a 
direct pecuniary interest in increasing the value of the dollar, 
and the second class, which has an interest in resisting that in- 
crease. First, where does the manufacturer stand? Does he 
have his wealth in government bonds or mortgages? Has he 
put money out at interest, or is it more likely that he is paying 
interest on borrowed capital. The typical bona fide manu- 
facturer has his wealth in land and buildings; machinery and 
Eiw materials; and in many cases has borrowed heavily of 
'thers to carry on his business. Does he want to sell his 
products on a falling market and have the value of his plant 
nd materials constantly decline through the increase in the 
alue of money? To ask the question is to answer it. Those 
rimarily interested in manufacturing find only loss in a gen- 
ral fall of prices. 
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THE MERCHANT'S f»OSITION. 

The same reasoning may be applied to wholesale and retail 
merchants. Their wealth is usually not chiefly in bonds or gold 
mines or even in promissory notes. It is invested in a stock 
of goods, in trade fixtures, and possibly in stores and ware- 
housesj They also do business very largely on borrowed capi- 
tal. Do they want the value of the dollar to increase and the 
prices of their goods and their property to keep going down? 

THE ATTITUDE OF BUSINESS MEN TOWARD SILVER. 

You have been told that business men, manufacturers and 
merchants, our so-called entrepreneurs, take little interest in 
the proposition to resume the coinage of silver, but on the other 
hand favor the gold standard. Why is this? To begin with, 
it is by no means a correct statement. There are to-day in the 
United States many thousands of business men, many with 
very large interests, who favor the restoration of silver. This 
list includes some bankers and professional financiers. But it 
is true that many of our business men favor the retention of 
our existing standard of value. How shall we account for this? 
It can be accounted for largely by the natural dread which an 
entrepreneur has of any change whatever in the conditions un- 
der which he is doing business. It is the same spirit which 
prompts him sometimes to say, when asked what kind of tariff 
he wants: "Give me a high tariff or a low tariff, but give me 
a stable, unchanging tariff." This attitude is only natural, but 
does not indicate an intelligent opinion upon the merits of the 
question. Our business men have been threatened with mone- 
tary changes altogether too long. What they need is the adop- 
tion of a just system and then a rest from continual agitation. 
But it is untrue that business men prefer to sell on a falling 
market. The attitude of many business men on this question 
may be partially accounted for by the infiuence of the banking 
class, with which they constantly come in close contact in busi- 
ness relations. The attitude of some who call themselves 
business men and captains of industry, may be fully explained 
by recognizing that they have greater interests on the other 
side, that they are primarily money lenders and owners of dol- 
lars rather than of goods. 

The management of many of our large industries is in the 
hands of corporations, and the interest of the stockholders who 
receive dividends is in many cases somewhat similar to the in- 
terest of the bondholder or creditor. This is especially true in 
the case of railways or other corporations whose charge for 
services or whose rate of dividends Is fixed either by law or 
custom. 

THE FARMER'S INTEREST. 

It is admitted on all sides that the farmer who is in debt, is 
injured by a general fall in prices. I wish to emphasize the fact 
that it brings loss to every farmer whose interest in moneyed 
securities is not greater than his Interest in his farm. It is 
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diflacult to overestimate the significance of this statement, for 
we are still primarily an agricultural nation. 

INDIRECT EFFECTS OF FALLrlNG PRICES. 

We must pause here for a moment to inquire what effect fall- 
ing prices are likely to have indirectly upon a nation as a whole 
through their direct effects upon manufacturing, trading and 
agriculture. There is no question that these three interests 
make up industrially the bone and sinew of the nation. Any- 
thing which puts an incubus on their prosperity must in its 
blighting effects reach every class and condition of our people. 
The professional man is dependent upon the prosperity of these 
interests for his fees. The banker is dependent upon them for 
his business, and the teacher and preacher for their salaries. 
From the established fact, then, that manufacturing, commerce 
and agriculture all suffer by a general fall in prices,may we not 
infer with the greatest reason that this loss is reflected through- 
out the great mass of our people? Especially must this be so 
in the United States to-day, when so many of the creditor class, 
the owners of dollars, who feain when the prices of our com- 
modities go down, live and ext)end their income, not on Ameri- 
can soil, but in foreign lands. This conclusion that falling 
prices strike a blow at the prosperity of at least a debtor nation, 
is borne out by the facts of the past twenty years. It would 
have required a good deal of disaster to bring such a race as 
the American upon such a continent as this to a condition of 
complete Industrial ruin. We do not have to prove that the 
country is going entirely to the dogs, to show the evil effects of 
an appreciating standard of value. There has been during 
large portions of the past twenty years a state of chronic de- 
pression in agriculture. In the past few years this has as- 
sumed a dangerous and acute form. It exists not only in the 
eastern and middle portions of the country where farmers have 
been too slow to adopt intensive farming, but it is found also 
on the plains of the west, where grain can be raised as cheaply 
as anywhere in the world. Our opponents tell us that a read- 
justment in agriculture is needed and that farmers must 
adopt "intensive culture." 

Yes, our farmers on the broad areas of Dakota, Kansas and 
Missouri must discard wheat and corn and hogs and begin t o 
raise blackberries, onions and cucumbers. Go to them with 
your remedy of intensive cultivation and see what answer they 
will give you. The agricultural depression has been found 
In those portions,both of America and of Europe, where farmers 
have kept pace with improved methods and adapted themselves 
to new conditions.- If there were depression in only a few in- 
dustries or a few localities, then there might be some hope in 
a readjustment which would transfer misdirected energies to 
a more profitable field of labor. But when there is depression 
in almost every field where labor of hand and brain stands un- 
assisted by the brazen arm of monopoly and unsupported by 
the growing power of past accumulationSi then there is 
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need of a readjustment between all who belong to the pro- 
ducing classes and those who do not. The history of manu- 
facturing industry since 1873 has been a checkered one. There 
have been at times conditions approaching prosperity, but dur- 
ing very much of the time, especially in recent years, there has 
been a condition of feverish unrest or of deep despondency. 
The armies of men who have been ready and eager to work, 
but unable to find a chance, show that our industries often 
have been and are in a condition far from flourishing. We are 
told by our monometallist friends that our business men and 
captains of industry are satisfied with present conditions, 
and then, in almost the next breath we are told. In 'order to 
show that gold is not scarce, that the leading banks in the 
world are overfiowing with gold, and British consols drawing 
only two and one-half per cent, are selling at 113. How can 
all of these statements be true? When banks are overflowing 
with money and men are either so eager to find a safe invest- 
ment or so unable to find any paying investment that they will 
buy Elnglish bonds netting them little more than two per cent, 
does it look as though entrepreneurs were eagerly seeking 
money for investment in industry? When money goes begging 
for a safe investment does it not show that there is little profit 
in business? The truth is that when money is rising in value 
and commodities are falling, entrepreneurs are not over anx- 
ious to put money into lands, buildings and goods. Nor does 
the accumulation of gold in banks show at all that tiiere is 
plenty of it in the world for monetary purposes. It shows 
rather that it is so valuable and so likely to increase in value 
that men are loath to take the responsibility of using it in 
business and being bound to restore its equivalent in the future. 
The adequacy of the supply of gold for use as money can be 
measured only by the character and tendency of prices* Any 
other test can have no use or meaning. 

I would be the last one to attribute all our Industrial 
woes to the existence of any monetary system. But is 
there not the greatest reason in the conclusion that 
at least part of our business and industrial depressions have 
been due to the fact that men who have invested in industry, 
have had to meet a fall in the value of their plant, a fall in 
the value of their product between the time of purchasing ma- 
terials and the time of sale, and an increase in the size of their 
debts? Gould any conclusion with regard to matters so com- 
plex as those of industry be founded on better logic? If there 
is a man, woman or child in the United States who is inter- 
ested in having frequent industrial crises and depressions, then 
he should favor an appreciating standard of value. 

THE WAGB-BARNER'S INTEREST. 

We come now to a part of the subject which is of the greatest 
importance and about which misleading statements are con- 
stantly made. On which side in this contest do those stand 
who receive wages for their labor, manual or Intellectual? Are 
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tbey more Interested In haying the yalue of dollars increase 
or in keeping up the value of goods and commodities? It it 
continually asserted that wage-earners really belong to the 
creditor class, and you haye been told that no laborer would 
yote for the restoration of silyer unless he were a genuine 
philanthropist. The political economists and statesmen who 
now make these statements, haye, many of them, told us in the 
past that labor is a commodity and its price is determined by 
supply and demand, Just the same as that of any other com- 
modity. They haye told us that in the long run the yalue of 
labor depends yery much on the yalue of the goods which 
labor produces. By what legerdemain do they now turn about 
and assert that the laborer's chief interest is not in the yalue of 
the commodities which he produces, but only in the material 
of the coin which he may receiye in payment? Was there eyer 
a piece of juggling more transparent? And by what argu- 
ments do they attempt to support these statements ? They say 
that wages haye considerable inertia, tending to remain fixed, 
and that they do not rise as soon as the prices of commodities 
rise. I would ask these political economists and statesmen if 
they can expect the last coach of a train of cars to moye before 
the locomotive starts. Of course wages cannot rise quite as 
soon as the prices of the things which labor' creates, for the 
values of these commodities are largely the regulators of 
wages, and of necessity they must move first Give wages a 
little time to make the readjustment, just as you allow time 
for overcoming inertia and friction in all other matters mechan- 
ical or social. Our opponents refer to the course of prices and 
wages during our civil war and claim this as evidence that 
wage-earners lose by an advance in prices. The statistics of 
prices and wages given in the Aldrich Senate Report, we have 
had exhibited to us in th^ graphic form of a chart, which is 
supposed to show how prices rose and wages failed to follow as 
quickly as would have been desirable. 

Our friends have chosen the wrong authority for their pur- 
pose. Their arguments are refuted by the very chart which 
they have made. During the civil war when prices rose with 
leaps and bounds from 100 (taken as a base number) in 1860 
to 232 in 1865, wages showed a very satisfactory tendency to 
follow. For the most part, they kept no more than about a 
year behind prices in their upward course. If we except the 
phenomenal rise in prices in 1865 followed by almost as 
marked a fall in the following year, for the obvious and suffi- 
cient reason that so sudden a movement had not time to make 
'ts influence on wages felt, we shall find that the advance in 
Fages was practically parallel with the advance in prices, 
though necessarily a little later. There were certain clrcum- 
itances attending this experience of our civil war which make 
t peculiarly instructive at the present time. That sudden and 
lormous advance in prices was caused by the issue of money 
acked only by the promise of a government in the throes 
>f civil war. No one with any sense expected those prices to 
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be maintained. It was certain that there would be a collapse 
and it came sure and swift. Could employers of labor, with 
such a prospect before them, advance the wages of labor sm 
fast or as far as the issues of irredeemable notes advanced 
prices? Could workingmen expect it or ask for it? When we 
observe the remarkable advance which, notwithstanding the 
adverse circumstances, took place in wages at this time, we see 
a wonderful manifestation of the tendency of wages to rise 
with the values of the products of labor. If the high level of 
prices reached in 1865 had continued for a number of years, it 
is likely that, fiat money prices though they were, wages with 
such a good beginning would soon have approached the same 
level. Now instead of a money standard made of paper with 
its value depending upon the fortunes of war or the caprice of 
government and with the prospect of unavoidable collapse 
when specie payments should be resumed, instead of this 
vicious apology for a currency, the free coinage of silver offers 
in every alternative a standard of money as hard as the hard- 
est, a standard of metal whose value is backed by the labor of 
hundreds of thousands of miners and whose intrinsic worth in 
supplying the wants of man for manifold purposes has not been 
and cannot be destroyed. The increase in prices which would 
come from the adoption of this standard could be nothing like 
132 per cent, the increase experienced during the civil war. 
Some of our more candid opponents have ventured to place the 
probable advance in prices at 35 per cent. It is possible, if not 
probable, that it would be less. The coinage of silver offers 
a standard, after the adoption o^ which no future collapse of 
prices need be expected, a standard which would give perma- 
nence to business and industrial relations and would keep the 
value of the products of industry from continuing its down- 
ward path towards zero, a standard which would encourage the 
employers of labor and the captains of indus- 
try to enlarge their works and call for more 
laborers. Does not our former experience teach us 
that with these more stable conditions, the wages 
of labor would quickly advance after the rising level of prices 
and would soon be as high as before measured in commodities? 
If our opponents seek to reinvigorate their argument by say- 
ing that the rise in wages during the war was partly due to 
the withdrawal from industry of the men who entered the 
army, I reply, first, that although the supply of laborers was 
thus diminished, it is just as certain that the demand for labor 
did not remain as great as before. The commodities consumed 
In the United States during the war were of course much dif- 
ferent in kind from those formerly and subsequently consumed 
in time of peace, but there is no reason for thinking that it re- 
quired much if any more labor to produce them. Now a very 
considerable part of the commodities consumed during the war 
was brought from abroad and was paid for in credits either In { 

the form of bonds or of gold exported In consequence of the ' 

use of credit money at home. We thus went in debt for many \ 
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of our supplies to foreign producers, and labor at home was re- 
lieved from a considerable portion of the demand made upon 
it, and the effect of this was to counterbalance at least in a 
great measure the diminution in the supply of laborers. Sec- 
ondly, I answer that if it had been the taking of men into the 
army which caused the advance in wages, then the sudden re- 
turn of large numbers of men at the close of the war would be 
expected to have had a depressing influence upon wages; but 
the facts as exhibited by our opponents show there was no such 
downward movement in wages at the return of peace. The de- 
mands upon the labor force of the country were then increased 
to rc^deem the credits issued and pay for goods consumed dur- 
ing the war. The chief explanation then, of the great advance 
in wages during the civil war must be found in the advance 
in the prices of the goods which labor produces, and no more 
reasonable and satisfactory explanation could possibly be of- 
fered. At the present time laboring men are much better or- 
ganized than they were in 1860. Do you think that trade 
unions would be slow to act or would act without effect, if the 
prices of the products of their labor should be increased so that 
their employers could afford to pay them higher wages? 

It may be that for a short time wages estimated in the com- 
modities which they buy, would be less than now, but it would 
be a temporary loss enormously overbalanced by a future gain. 
The wage-earners of this country may or may not be philan- 
thropists, but they can look into the future and estimate their 
probable interests for more than eight or ten months. I doubt 
very much whether the temporary loss would be very consider- 
able and I feel certain that the ultimate gain would be sub- 
stantial. 

We have already noticed the effect of an appreciating 
standard of value upon the chief industries of the country. The 
indirect results of depression in industry fall most heavily up- 
on the laborer. When the factory is closed because of dull 
times. It is he who suffers most keenly. In a single year fol- 
lowing the depression of 1893, about one hundred thousand 
men were thrown out of employment in the railroad service 
alone in the United States. We are told that wages have kept 
up, though prices have fallen. Place on your charts the record 
of the past five years and, as every one knows, you will have 
a different story. But if the RATE of wages in money does 
keep up through inertia, of what advantage is it to the men 
who have no Jobs at all or can find work only half the days in 
the year? To get the real wages of the laborer, you should 
take has annual and not his daily income. If this were done, 
there is every reason to believe that the course of wages dur- 
inig the past twenty years would be shown to have kept much 
nearer the course of general prices than is indicated by the 
charts of our mo'hometallist friends. There is no escape from 
the conclusion that employers are hindered by falling prices 
from going into business and carrying it on successfully. How 
is it possible that the demand for labor and the incomes of 
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wage-earners will not be thereby curtailed. I belleye tli# Iom 
from this source more than balances any gain that may aris« 
from a lowering of the cost of living. If the value of labor 
measured in commodities is greater now than it formerly was, 
this result has not been caused by any fall in prices. There 
are other good and sufficient reasons. With advancing civiliz- 
ation, if justice is done to the laborer, he must get constantly 
more commodities for his toil, irrespective of the level of prices 
which may exist. It is the inventions and discoveries and im- 
provements in industry, many of them made by laboring men, 
which have aided the hands of the laborer and enabled him to 
produce, and therefore to demand, a larger return for his in- 
dustry than formerly. The logic which would attribute this 
gain to the fall in prices, is of the most dangerous kind, the 
logic which takes coincidence in time to be the relation of 
cause and effect. So far as the laborer is not injured by mo- 
nopoly, the increased value which he helps to create must 
cause an increase in his wages estimated in commodities. We 
may then consider the wage-earner as unquestionably belong- 
ing to the class interested in commodities. His alliance must 
be with his brethren of the farm and with the other producing 
classes, not with the owners of money and securities. The 
value of his labor is most vitally dependent on the value of the 
products of his labor. When the laborer can show a contract 
with his employer which provides for his employment during 
life and for the employment of his children after him at wages 
increasing as the progress of the world would tend to make 
them increase, when his contract in addition gives him se- 
curity against his employer's bankruptcy and consequent In- 
ability to perform the contract, then and not till then can the 
laborer be said to belong to the creditor class so that he would 
gain by an increase in the value of the dollar. 

INTEREST OF THE SALARIED CLASSES. 

There remain to be considered the classes receiving salaries 
rather than wages. What shall we say of the teachers and 
preachers and other salaried workers? Is their interest in the 
value of the dollar or in the value of commodities? With re- 
gard to those who receive the smaller salaries, we may use 
much the same arguments as in the case of wage-earners. The 
compensation in the lower ranks of teachers is often and prop- 
erly called wages. Do you think that the prices of agricultural 
products have had nothing to do with the pay of country 
school- teachers? And has not the country preacher, who lives 
on three hundred to eight hundred dollars a year, felt the hard 
times somewhat as well as his parishioners? Does he have 
a contract that he can sue upon, or does he sometimes have to 
report to the church council that his salary is not all collect- 
ible? If you had ever had occasion to talk with the 
managers of private schools in the fall of 1893 as I did, you 
found that teachers were being dismissed by the score because 
the depression in industry had caused a great lo^ 9f students;; 
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and th^s tendency has continued mare or less to the present 
time. Do you imagine that this has had no effect on teachers* 
salaries? The wages of skilled labor, like teaching, bear a 
close relation to the wages of less skilled and manual labor. 
When the earnings of the less skilled classes fall, competition 
in the more skilled classes will be fiercer, and their earnings 
also must eventually be reduced. When we pass to the sal- 
aries which are reckoned in thousands of dollars rather than 
hundreds, can we say that even these are never reduced on 
account of a fall in the cost of living or that they do not re- 
spond at all to conditions of business prosperity or depression? 
Is not the payment of salaries at colleges and universities 
somewhat contingent upon the prosperity of agriculture, com- 
merce and manufacturing? Yet perhaps it must be admitted 
that many of the higher salaries would not rise with the rise 
in prices, or at least not in the same proportion. But neither 
have these salaries in the past twenty years fallen as prices 
have fallen, and it is not likely that the resumption of silver 
coinage would bring prices up to the level of twenty years ago. 
And I would inquire, shall educated men who are engaged in 
preaching the riches of the heavenly kingdom to a people 
struggling with want and stricken with social and industrial 
disorders, and men who are engaged in the no less sacred call- 
ing of teaching the youth of our land in the ways of knowledge 
and virtue and good citizenship— shall these men in Judging of 
a great public question which vitally affects the interests and 
prosperity of the great mass of our population, inquire first 
of the slight pecuniary loss which may possibly come to their 
class? I have too much faith in the men who are holding 
these high trusts to believe that their attitude v^ill be dictated 
by considerations of this sort when they are once made con- 
scious of the great significance of this question. This is a ques- 
tion of morals as well as of economics and politics. Shall the 
class whose intellectual and social advantages have been so 
much greater than those of the great bt)dy of their fellow men^ 
decide this question on any grounds other than those of the 
truest public policy? 

BANK DEPOSITORS. 

We must now consider briefly the case of savings bank de- 
positors, which is dwelt on at great length by our philanthropic 
opponents. We are pointed to the millions of deposits which, 
in the event of free coinage of silver, would be paid with de- 
preciated dollars. From the statements of many bank presi- 
dents and some others, you would imagine that bankers are 
+he great debtor class of the country, who would be greatly 

enefited, so far as money goes with them, by a depreciation of 

:he dollar; and that bank depositors, especially savings bank 

lepositors, are the great creditor class, in fact that they are 

>n a small way the money kings of the earth. I suppose 

hese bank presidents never heard of a bank which had more 

hilars among its assets, either stored in its vaults or loaned 
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out on securities than it had amon^ its liabilities in the form 
of deposits and other debts, including as a liability what it 
might have in buildings and fixtures. This is the correct test 
by which to determine in which class bankers really belong. 
. Every dollar held in cash as a reserve and every security pay- 
able in a fixed number of dollars by the debtors of bankers, 
help to make bankers interested in an appreciating dollar. It 
is only the deposits or debts which they owe and the amount 
which they have in the form of land and goods, which tend to 
make them interested in a depreciating dollar. . In the case 
of most solvent banks, the sum of reserves and loans Is much 
greater than the sum of commodities owned and debts owed, 
and their immediate pecuniary interest is thus seen to be that 
of a creditor, not that of a debtor. What about the millions of 
capital and surplus that can be found In some of our large city 
banks? Is it the possession of these that puts bankers in the 
debtor class? I would not admit that all bankers would prove 
to be interested in continuing an appreciating standard if we 
should consider the indirect effects upon their business caused 
by the discouragement to industry produced by such a stand- 
ard. Some bankers see this and recognize the fact that their 
ultimate interest must be on the side of everything that makes 
for the prosperity of the people. But we are now considering 
the immediate effect of free coinage on the accumulated capi- 
tal of banks, and no juggling with words can make the banking 
interest that of a debtor. Let us now turn to bank depositors. 
You have been told of the many millions of deposits in savings 
banks and of the nearly five millions of depositors. In 1895 
the average savings bank deposit in the United States was 
three hundred seventy-one dollars for each depositor. Some of 
our friends who are skillful with statistics refer us to these 
figures and say, "Behold the threatened loss to the poor peo- 
ple and the workingmen of the country." But let us inquire 
into the facts. Is it thfe poor and working people who have 
most of the money in the savings banks? Do mechanics or 
farmers or laborers or any large class have deposits approach- 
ing three hundred seventy-one dollars each? In most of the 
states there are no legal restrictions upon the amount of 
money which can be deposited by one individual, and in states 
where such restrictions exist, they are extensively evaded by 
depositing in the names of several persons a large amount 
really owned by one person. I have been unable to find com- 
plete figures on this subject for a very recent date; but Mr. 
Emerson W. Keyes in his "History of Savings Banks in the 
United States," gives for the year 1873 the following informa- 
tion concerning the savings banks of the six New England 
states. New York and New Jersey. While the average sum to 
the credit of each depositor was three hundred thirty-four dol- 
lars and the total number of depositors was more than two 
million, yet eighty-one per cent of these depositors had an 
average of only one hundred sixty-three dollars, and of the 
total deposits they had only forty per cent. Nineteen per cent 
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of tlie depositors held sixty per cent of tlie total deposits and 
nine per cent of tlie depositors held as much as forty-five per* 
cent of the total deposits. We thus see that the more wealthy 
depositors, being only nine per cent of the whole number, held 
five per cent more of the total deposits than was held by the 
poorer class of depositors, who were eighty-one per cent of the 
whole number. 

In 1880 we find in the state of New York single deposits of 
more than forty thousand dollars, the largest deposits in other 
states being in round numbers as follows: In Rhode Island, 
thirty-nine thousand; in Connecticut, thirty-one thousand; in 
Maryland, twenty-eight thousand; in New Jersey, twenty 
thousand. I know of no reason for thinking that people of 
email means have now a greater share of savings bank de- 
posits than they had in 1873. A decided tendency in the op- 
posite direction is indicated by the following facts concerning 
the state of Connecticut for 1895. Out of nearly three hun- 
dred forty-seven thousand depositors having an average de- 
posit of about four hundred thirteen dollars, eighty-eight per 
cent held only about forty-one per cent of the total, their de- 
posits averaging only one hundred ninety-four dollars. Twelve 
per cent, the wealthier depositors, held about fifty-nine per 
cent of the total. One hundred forty-seven depositors had an 
average deposit of nearly fifteen thousand dollars, and one de- 
posit reached nearly forty-seven thousand dollars. 

Is it not misleading in the extreme to include these large 
deposits of wealthy persons and speak of the average, three 
hundren seventy-one dollars, as representing the deposits of 
people of small means who would be greatly burdened by a 
decrease in the value of the dollar? It is safe to say that de- 
positors who are laboring men and men of small means have 
an average deposit much nearer one hundred fifty dollars than 
three hundred seventy-one. Comparatively few of such men 
have any deposit at all. 

I have said that there are few of us who have not SOME 
wealth expressed in the form of dollars, but that there must be 
a controlling interest. Now take our fairly prosperous farmer, 
I might say very prosperous in these times, who has from fif- 
ty to two hundred dollars in the bank. Does that make him 
one of the creditor class, which has an interest in an appre- 
ciating standard of value? How about his farm and his stock 
and his crops? Are they not likely to be worth more thousands 
of dollars than he has hundreds in the bank? Where is his con- 
trolling interest? If dollars should depreciate twenty per cent, 
while "his land and goods appreciate twenty per cent, 
his loss would certainly not be very acute. Then take our hard 
working and thrifty mechanic or laborer who has a few dollars 
In the savings bank or in a building and loan association. Is 
•le on that account qualified to fraternize with Mr. J. P. Mor- 
:an? Is his controlling interest in the few paltry dollars which 
le has in the bank, or is it in his labor and that of his children 
who must toil for a living after him, or perhaps, in the little 
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homo which he has bought with his earnings? It is hardly 
^necessary to repeat these arguments with regard to the holders 
^of life insurance policies. Enough has been said to show that 
any man who is engaged in business or in labor for wages, 
must be a very large depositor or insurance holder, if the 
holding of deposits or insurance is to make his interest in the 
value of dollars the controlling interest in his decision on this 
question. 

WILL PENSIONEKS BE INJURED? 

Another class often mentioned as likely to lose by free coin- 
age is composed of the pensioners of the country. But we 
must remember that many pensioners do not derive their en- 
tire living from pensions. They are interested in business or 
have investments in property or receive wages for their labor. 
Their interest in having the prices of commodities keep up 
may thus counterbalance their interest as pensioners in having 
the value of dollars increase. It seems rather incongruous, 
however, for some of our friends to be so solicitous for the 
interest of pensioners now, while years ago they had little to 
say when our veteran soldiers were, in return for their help 
in saving the Union, paid in depreciated greenback dollars 
while nothing but gold has ever been good enough for the 
holders of bonds. 

ABB WIDOWS AND ORPHANS THREATENED? 

The proverbial widows and orphans are also dragged Jnto 
this discussion. It is said that they in their helplessness will 
suffer greatly by the decrease in the purchasing power of their 
incomes if the free coinage of silver is adopted. I would be 
the last one to say that widows and orphans always get fair 
treatment in this world. But I for one am tired of having this 
argument uniformly advanced whenever vested wrongs are 
attacked or justice is demanded for the people. When there 
was talk of freeing slaves, I have no doubt that widows and 
orphans were said to be an important class among their O'wn- 
ers. And now if we wish to reclaim some of the rights which 
grasping corporations have taken from the people, widows 
and orphans are syre to be the stockholders of these corpora- 
tions, whose income on that account must not be imperiled. 
Strangely enough, these appeals do not come from the widows 
and orphans themselves, but usually from some generous and 
whole-souled gentlemen wha have left their urgent business 
to defend the helpless. There are many widows and orphans 
who are tolerably well provided for through the estates left 
by husbands and fathers and who do not need to burden our 
sympathies thus. If we consider, those who are not so well 
furnished with this world's goods, it is likely that the orphans, 
and possibly the widows, will shortly engage in business or 
in labor of some sort, and will thus find their true interest, not 
with the money lending, but with the industrial and producing 
classes. 
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We have not noticed all the different classes which hare aa 
interest in this question, but the most important have been 
considered. Physicians and lawyers and other professional 
men will certainly have interests in common with the great 
producing and commodity owning classes. The great masses of 
the people, those who have put their money into the farm, into 
the factory or into the store, and those who are dependent for 
a livelihood upon the value of their labor, have been shown to 
be interested in lieeping up the prices of their products and 
their labor and preventing those who merely supply to indus- 
try the use of past accumulations from forcing the value of 
their property, the dollar, ever higher and higher. There are 
many in the country whose interest at first sight seems to be 
In an appreciating standard, but whose real interest, on ac- 
count of their dependence upon the general prosperity of the 
country is clearly on the other side. I venture the assertion 
that if every man could plainly see his real and ultimate in- 
terest, any proposition having for its object the maintenance of 
a regime of falling prices could not secure the vote of a single 
state in this Union. 

FEBE COINAGE AND INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 

I believe there are comparatively few in this country who 
do not believe in the desirability of an international bimetallic 
agreement if such an agreement can be secured. By this 
neans the whole world might be brought to have a uniform 
monetary standard composed of the two precious metals, a 
standard which would restore in part the value which the 
products of human labor have lost in the past two decades and 
would prevent the future fall in prices with which we are 
threatened, a standard which would probably be the most 
stable and satisfactory that can be obtained by the use of 
metals. I believe that the securing of international bimetal- 
lism, if it be possible at all, can be advanced more by the 
triumph of those who believe in America's taking the lead 
than it could by waiting for the nations of the old world. One 
great obstacle to a bimetallic agreement in the past has been 
that European nations have had suspicions of the sincerity 
of the American government in its desire to restore silver. 
They have said that we were interested only as the owners of 
silver mines, and with this statement they have put off those 
of their own citizens who have been demanding action looking 
toward an international agreement. There are others quali- 
fied to judge who share with me this opinion, as will be shown 
^^ the following quotations from the recent utterances of lead- 
g European bimetallists.* Mr. William O. Grenfell, chair- 
an of the General Council of the English Bimetallic League 
id a prominent business man of London, said early in July 

These qnotatloiis are taken from interviews obtained by the 
iDpean correspondents of the New York World and publlslied 1b tkait 
E^er (thrice-a-week edition) on July 10 and July 27, 1896. 
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of this year: "I believe that free and unlimited coinage of 
silver at a ratio of sixteen to one in the United States would 
greatly increase the chance of an international agreement for 
the adoption of bimetallism. I should like to see an interna- 
tional agreement headed by England, but I do not believe that 
it is in the sphere of practical politics. I came away from 
both of the last two international conferences with the im- 
pression that each European country wanted England to show 
the way, and that if they wait for England to show the way, 
they will wait forever. What is wanted is an electric spark, 
and this will not come from England. 

I hope it will come from the United States. When the first 
step is taken, I believe that other countries, such as France, 
Russia, and, in time, Germany, will join; England would open 
her Indian mints again, and we should have a stable bimetallic 
par of exchange all over the world. Most countries are ready 
for a return to the bimetallic system. What is wanted is the 
electric spark, the turn of the wheel, the something that will 
set the machinery in motion." 

Mr. Moreton Frewen, a prominent English bimetallist, says: 
"I think that free coinage by the United States would assist an 
international agreement for many reasons. Our English 
merchants and financiers would raise a great clamor for an 
immediate conference and a settlement along the best lines 
possible. They cannot afford to allpw the United States to 
make a failure of her currency reform. There is too much at 
stake. We have probably not less than six hundred millions 
sterling— the amount, say, of our national debt— invested in 
America." 

The Rt. Hon. Henry Chaplin, president of the Local Grov- 
ernment Board, a member of the present English Cabinet and 
a prominent bimetallist, says: "No one can predict with any 
certainty whether America alone could hold the par at sixteen 
to one. But I know of nothing to prevent America from doing 
with success what was accomplished by France and the Latin 
Union. ' Whether she could or not, free coinage would inevita- 
bly reduce the present wide divergence between the metals, 
and to that extent would lessen one of the chief difficulties of 
an international agreement. I am of the opinion that an in- 
ternational agreement would be helped rather than hindered 
by free coinage." Dr. Otto Arendt, the great bimetallic leader 
in the German Reichstag, recently said: "If a free silver pres- 
ident be elected, he will have the fate of the world's silver 
movement in his hands. By careful tactics he may secure the 
complete triumph of the double standard. If, using the weight 
of his influence, he convokes an international monetary con- 
ference on the understanding that the United States govern- 
ment is committed to the free coinage of silver and gold at a 
ratio of sixteen to one, he will be sure to obtain the adhesion, 
first, of France and Russia, then of Germany, and. finally of 
England as well. And I am convinced that as soon as the 
Wall street *gold bugs* saw which way things were going, they 
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would take the next steamer to Europe and would move heaveii 
and earth to induce European governments to adopt bimetal- 
lism. Seeing the intimate relations of high finance with the 
governments of the world, it is by no means impossible that 
the *gold bugs* might succeed, with the help of their European 
colleagues, for Europe has every reason to avoid a financial 
breach with the United States." 

Herr von Kardorff and Count von Mirbach, the other great 
bimetallic leaders of Germany, say, in the language of the for- 
ijier: "In our opinion, the immediate consequence of the vic- 
tor>^ of the silver party in the United States would be that a 
bimeu^llic union between the great commercial powers would 
be restv?red much more rapidly than can otherwise be the 
case." I O^uld quote the recent opinions of four leading French 
bimetallists" to the same effect, but will give only the words of 
M. Edmond Thery, the leader of French bimetallism, who 
says: "I am o'^ the opinion that the free coinage of silver in 
the United Stated a-t the ratio of sixteen to one, without the 
participation of Ei^ope, will help international bimetallism." 
Our opponents have been telling us that the only way to se- 
cure international bin^ietallism is to pursue a policy of mas- 
terly inactivity, to let .things take their course, and to pray 
that the hearts of Britisi^ financiers may be softened by the 
misery which they are caVising in the world. What do they 
say to these declarations of s'ome of the leading men of Europe, 
who have the cause of b.tmetallism at heart and have 
every opportunity for arriving at an intelligent opinion? 

But whether free coinage by the United States would bring 
about an International agreement or not, those who believe in 
its advisability are willing to face the alternative of a cur- 
rency based for a time on silver alone. Would that be silver 
monometallism? It would not be monometallism in anything 
like the sense in which we have gold monometallism now. 
We have at present the single gold standard. The silver in 
circulation is not a standard metal any more than the paper 
in circulation is the standard. With free coinage at the ratio 
of sixteen to one ther^ would, in any event, remain the legal 
possibility of gold being coined at the mints of the United 
States whenever its market value should come down to its 
coinage value. The vital principle of bimetallism is not that 
the two metals shall be in concurrent circulation at all times. 
It is this— that the world shall be allowed to make use of the 
two precious metals as standard money in order to prevent 
that fall in the value of commodities which brings loss to the 
roducers of the world and gain to its idlers. There could 
3e no inconvenience or loss arising from the use of silver as the 
>nly metal in circulation, which would not be outweighed a 
:housand times by the greater stability given to prices, and 
he bringing of greater justice to the producing millions of 
he country. Whether the visible basis of a nation's currency 
ihall be at any particular time gold or silver, is a matter of 
romparatively slight consequence. The possibility of using 
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•ither metal as standard money is the Important thing. W« 
contend for a legal or potential bimetallic standard, a stand- 
ard which will protect the industry and labor of ^e world. 

We are not fighting for silver and against gold. We are 
fighting for GOLD and SILVER against gold alone. Deprive 
of its ancient and useful function as legally standard money 
either of these two metals, and you wrong a toiling humanity, 
you Tob the laborer of his Just reward. 

IS IT IGNORANCE OR DISHONESTY? 

I must here notice an argument used by our opponents 
which, I think, is rather damaging to their intelligence or to 
their sincerity. The gentleman who is a candidate for the 
presidency on a platform which favors unequivocally the se- 
curing of international bimetallism, though it advocates the 
retention of the gold standard until bimetallism can be ob- 
tained by international agreement, recently said in a political 
address: "If free coinage means a hundred-cent dollar, equal 
to a gold dollar, as some of its advocates assert, then it will 
not be a cheap dollar, but just like those we have now and 
just as hard to get It will not help the debtor or make It 
easier for him to pay his debts." This argument is often put 
forward not oxUy by Mr. McKinley and his supporters, but 
also by those of the party opposed to him, who have seen fit 
to dissent from the Judgment of a majority of their party. If 
they are sincere, it is damaging to their intelligence, for no 
one need study finance very long to know that if free coinage 
by the United States should bring the metals back to the ratio 
of sixteen to one, and make the silver dollar worth one hundred 
cents in gold, this would be accomplished, not alone by rais- 
ing the value of sliver, but also by LOWERING the VALUE 
OF GOLD. The prices of commodities and labor WOULD be 
raised, and the bimetallic dollar, whether of gold or silver, 
WOULD NOT be "Just as hard to get," and It WOULD make 
It easier for the debtor "to pay his debts," and the fall in prices 
which threatens the commodity-owning and producing classes 
would be checked. The chief argument for international bi- 
metallism, to which the Republican platform is pledged, is 
that by restoring the old ratio between the metals, it would 
do Just what has been enumerated above; in short, that it 
would stop the appreciation of the standard of value. If, then, 
our opponents really believe what they say, that the restora- 
tion of bimetallism with a fixed ratio would not affect prices 
and would not stop the appreciation of the standard, why do 
they favor international bimetallism in their platform, and 
display it before the people as the one desirable thing which 
free coinage will make impossible? If the ratio of sixteen to 
one is restored and maintained, the effect on prices and indus- 
try all over the world must be the same, whether the ratio be 
fixed by formal international agreement or by the separate ac- 
tion of onf or mort nations. Are not our friends who insist that 
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ttM restoration of a parity between the metali wotJia ae &9 
good, refuting their own arguments for international bimetal* 
lism? 

Is this due to lack of intellectual acumen or to a moral in'' 
difference as to whether they give the people truth or false' 
hood? I do not pretend to say. You may Judge for your- 
selves, but you must choose one of these alternative con- 
clusions. 

WILL FREE COINAGE BRING A PANIC? 

It is said that the adoption of free coinage would precipi- 
tate a severe financial panic. Even if it would, we must re- 
member that we have had panics before and are likely to have 
them again. Financiers and business men tell us that we have 
had continuous panic and depression for the past three years, 
and that industrial confidence could not be very much worse 
shaken. It seems reasonable to think that after the aban- 
donment of the appreciating gold standard, we should have 
fewer panics and depressions than we do now; and it is be- 
yond a reasonable doubt that we should have a more equit- 
able distribution of the products of industry. Is it not possi- 
ble that these great and lasting results would be cheaply pur- 
chased at the price of a panic at the beginning? But it is 
by no means certain that we should have any severe panic. 
Those who predict it do not agree as to how it is going to 
come, and some conservative professional financiers think that 
it would not come at all. Among these may be mentioned 
Mr. William P. St. John, for thirteen years president of the 
Mercantile National bank of New York; al^o, th^t veteran 
financier of our civil war period. Jay Oooke, and / tr. George 
Wilson, president of the oldest- bank in the state uf Missouri. 
Mr. St John says: "A premium on gold will not occasion a 
contraction of the currency. Our stock of gold doing duty 
now as idle bank reserves, will continue to do that duty." If 
the change were to be made without any warning, there might 
be grounds for serious apprehension. But there is considera- 
ble time in which to prepare for the panic which so many con- 
fidently expect; and this preparation will doubtless be made 
if it becomes more and more apparent that the change is likely 
to come. When everyone is expecting a crisis and has time in 
which to prepare for It, the crisis is not likely to be a severe 
one. I woul^ ot pretend to say what the immediate results 
of a transltio- 'rom our present standard to a bimetallic one 
would be, but I believe the change would be a more gradual 
ae than many think. With this, as with most changes of 
igal conditions, we must expect that some will suffer, at 
ast for the time being, and perhaps permanently. But we 
m never get rid of the duty to survey the whole field and 
>nestly make up our minds as to what will ultimately be the 
^st course for the people considered as a whole. In my judg- 
ent, the prospect of throwing off a standard of value which 
eans the coiitinual confiscation of a considerable share of 
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the people's property and earnings, Is worth a grand and he- 
roic effort on the part of the American people. 

GOLD CLAUSES. 

But you say: "How about the gold clauses that have been 
put into so many contracts? Is it not a fact that the wealthy 
have protected or will protect themselves by such provisions, 
and will throw the loss on the poor and helpless?" It is true 
that whenever a movement is made in the direction of greater 
justice, the shrewd and the far-seeing will, by prompt action, 
obtain an undue advantage. It is likely that many slave- 
owners in the South got rid of their slaves at fairly good 
prices, foreseeing emancipation as likely to come. But shall 
we on this account despair of attempting to do justice at all? 
Shall we give up this earth and the freedom of its inhab- 
itants to the shrewd and unscrupulous, and make no attempt 
by just laws to protect the people at large? Because a few, 
or even a great many, have bound themselves for a few years 
by a gold clause, shall we fasten the fetters on all their brethr 
ren for an indefinite period? The longer we hesitate, the more 
gold clauses will be written. And the lot of the man who has 
subscribed to a gold clause would not be so hard as many 
apprehend. If international bimetallism should be the direct 
or indirect result of the action of the United States, he would 
be at no disadvantage whatever. If this should not be the 
result, the substitution of silver for gold in this great com- 
mercial nation would cause a decrease in the world's demand 
for gold, and consequently a fall in its value measured in com- 
modities. Long before there could be any change in our stat- 
utes, the value relation between gold and silver would have 
so changed, gold coming down and silver going up, that there 
would be no fifty-cent or sixty-cent silver dollar; and I do» 
not believe that ultimately it would be so low as a seventh- 
cent or an eighty-cent dollar, when estimated in gold. It i» 
a question whether gold would not then be more easily ob- 
tained than now by many who have contracted to pay gold. 
It is safe to say that with the increased prosperity of the 
country, and the greater remuneration from industry, com- 
paratively few would find it impossible to fulfill the condi- 
tions of a gold contract without serious disaster. But they 
are very much mistaken who imagine that the wealthy cred- 
itors have protected themselves, or can protect themselves, 
against most of the anticipated loss and expect to strike 
squarely on their feet. The ability to call names is sometimes 
a good test of anticipated loss. The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle of New York, the leading journal avowedly repre- 
senting the great moneyed interests of this country, has had, 
since this struggle began, no names for its opponents better 
than "thieves," "robbers" and "anarchists." Would you judge 
from this that these gentlemen are absolutely certain of strik- 
ing on their feet? - 
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BUROPBAN CAPITAL. 
You have been told that if free coinage be adopted, European 
capital will be frightened and will leave the country. If this 
were true, there would be some compensation in the fact that 
the owners of American capital would find more encourage- 
ment to invest it in business. But the statement is not true. 
The thing which scares European capital is our continual 
threatening to change our standard and never doing it. When 
conditions become settled upon another basis, we shall have 
plenty of capital if we want it. There are millions of English 
capital which have been talien to the silver countries of the 
world and there invested. Capital will go wherever business 
is prosperous and profit is reasonably certain. 

INFLATION. 

Will the unlimited coinage of silver increase the desire for 
inflation and cause a further resort to fiat paper money? 
Those who think so have made a wrong diagnosis of the fiat 
money disease. The craze for greenbacl^s has been caused, 
not by the demand for a return to the money of the consti- 
tution, but by an obstinate refusal to recognize existing con- 
ditions and afford any adequate relief. The attempt to force 
an appreciating dollar upon a long suffering people, has made 
them cry out in their distress for a dollar that can be made 
with a printing press. The movement for a return to a more 
stable metallic standard is the real cure for financial unsound- 
ness, and not the cause or promoter of it. 

THE QUESTION OF JUSTICE. 

We come now to the last, but a very important part of the 
subject, the question of justice. Would the free coinage of 
silver mean public or private repudiation or national dishonor? 
You have been told that we adopted the gold standard with 
our eyes wide open, and must therefore take the consequences. 
I shall not rehearse the circumstances of our demonetization 
of silver in 1873. I shall put the most favorable light on that 
transaction which is possible. The measure was passed as a 
small part of a long and cumbrous bill for the codification of 
the coinage laws. It was at best one of the details of that 
bill, and not the main subject under consideration. I have 
little doubt that there were persons both in this country and 
in Europe who foresaw the possible consequences of this 
measure and expected to profit by them; but that is a hard 
matter to prove and we will let it pass. Grant that there was 
no deception and no sinister motive. It must be admitted 
;hat this important measure received only a cursory attention 
com the Congress which passed it. It was recommended by 
ertain administrative officers of the government and was dis- 
cussed somewhat on the fioors of Congress; but most of the 
members of that body voted upon it without any realization 
that the people had any vital interest in their action, an4 






^so- 
many of them who are fairly honest men have said that th«y 
were not aware that the effect of the measure would be to 
demonetize silver. Do you say that many of our laws are 
passed in* this heedless manner? Unfortunately that is true, 
and no one would question their validity, but we are now 
speaking of the morality of repealing such laws. And I insist 
that the people of this country cannot be forever bound by 
this hasty and ill-considered action of their representatives 
for the time being. But let us go further. Suppose that this 
' act of demonetization was the result of voluntary action after 
discussion of the question on the part of the American people, 
who did not see the evil results to come from it. Has anyone 
ever had the hardihood to say that unwise and unjust laws 
cannot be repealed, even if some persons will be discommoded 
by such repeal? If we made it a condition of repeal that no 
one should suffer pecuniary loss thereby, how many iniquitous 
laws would we ever get removed from our statute books? 
Everyone will admit that the subject of a standard of value 
is one which ought not to be tampered with lightly or hastily; 
but there is no nation under the sun in which the right to 
change that standard has not been exercised, and justly so, 
when the welfare of the people as a whole has demanded it. 
How much more just would be the exercise of that right when 
the change proposed is merely the restoration of former con- 
ditions which have been hastily and ill-advtsedly abandoned. 

The members of the creditor class have never scrupled to in- 
voke the aid of the government when government action would 
advance their interests. When the gold discoveries in Califor- 
nia and Australia brought to many minds the expectation that 
the gold currencies of the world would thereby undergo a con- 
siderable and permanent depreciation, the great creditors of 
Europe were immediately alarmed and began to talk about 
the advisability of demonetizing gold. In Belgium gold was 
demonetized, and steps in that dij^ection were taken in several 
other countries. Is it quite consistent for these creditors how 
to say that a standard once adopted is sacred? With them 
the ruling consideration is, whom will the sacredness benefit? 
And the great creditor banking houses of the world have in the 
past twenty years used all their vast influence to induce, nay 
to compel, the adoption of the gold standard by certain nations 
using silver or paper. These banking houses, holding the 
Austrian government tightly within their grasp, have com- 
pelled it to adopt the gold standard. They are to that end 
using their influence with Russia and Italy, and other nations 
whose governments are so unfortunate as to be heavily in 
debt to them. They are in Germany and France fighting every 
proposal for the betterment of the world's monetary systems, 
and their grip upon the English law-making power is the one 
thing which makes hopeless every thought of voluntary move- 
ment on the part of that nation toward International bimetal- 
lism. They have made legislatures active or passive as it 
has suited their interests. Are these the men to talk of the 
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immorality of meddling witb the standard of ralue bj legis- 
lative action? 

But I would not Justify one wrong by means of another. 
Does the free coinage of silver, accompanied by any probable 
rise in prices, mean the repudiation of public or private debts 
in any sense of the word? In case of the debts which have 
been constantly growing larger, there could be no injustice In 
their now growing a little smaller. In the case of debts re- 
cently contracted, it cannot be said that there has been no 
warning of a coming change. The United States government 
has within a year paid about fifteen million dollars for the 
privilege of paying in legal dollars instead of gold dollars if 
that change should be made. So in the case of private loans, 
without any doubt, lenders have often received a higher rate 
of interest in return for the risks they have taken. I suppose 
no one would raise the cry of repudiation if we should merely 
check the downward course of prices and ke^p them at their 
present level. But after the gradual fall in prices which we 
have had in the past two decades, justice demands not only a 
halt in the downward path, but also at least a partial restora- 
tion of former prices. I believe that in this way justice would 
be done to the greatest number, and this is the only possible 
test of practical Justice in legislation. It is not only the debt- 
ors of the country who are interested in having some restora- 
tion of former prices, but every owner of lands, commodities 
or labor who has in the past lost part of his wealth to the own- 
ers of dollars, is interested in having a readjustment. Those 
who beieve that coinage at the old ratio would mean repudia- 
tion, have pursued a short-sighted course. Instead of denying 
any remedy to those whose property was being confiscat 
by our present monetary system, they should have insirhe 
upon a ratio which would not cause so great a rise in pr* a 
Three years ago they had an opportunity to accept, thrdu^^ 
their representatives in Congress, the ratio of twenty to one. 
That, or even a more favorable compromise, might have been 
obtained. But the opportunity was allowed to pass, and now 
it can be charged only ta their own misguided action and to 
the irony of fate, if the time for effective protest is gone, if the 
day of compromise is past. If, in making this change, we 
should exclude from its operation all debts contracted prior 
to its adoption, while the ends of justice would in some cases 
be advanced, in the great majority of cases I believe this 
would not be so. The law takes from the bona fide holder 
the property which has been stolen and restores it to the 
owner, making a rule which, it is thought, in the majority of 
cases serves the purpose of Justice, though hardship to inno- 
cent holders is often caused. If there is any practicable way 
of protecting those who would be caused serious and unjust 
loss by a rise in prices, I am in favor of its adoption. But if we 
must choose between causing hardship to the few and making 
permanent the conditions by which millions of our citizens 
tiAve bad the value of their property and their labor unjustlj 
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taikeDi from them, then how can we hesitate to choose the 
lesser evil, to adopt the measure which will be best for the na- 
tion as a whole, even though some may undergo loss? 

We hear much concerning the rights of creditors and the 
sacredness of contracts. We wish to deprive no creditor of 
his right. Give him his principal and his interest. But he has 
no right to have his principal doubled or increased by fifty or 
ten per cent. We would not disturb the sacredness of con- 
tracts. I believe no contract to pay a certain number of dollars 
is ever made which is not legally and morally subject to the 
right of the whole people, while it is in force, to modify their 
standard of value, provided the interests and welfare of the 
people as a whole demand such modification. But if you in- 
sist that the necessary construction of any contracts is to 
deprive the people of their right to control their standard of 
value, the right to promote the welfare of the people as a whole 
and prevent the transfer of wealth from those who have* 
earned it to those who have not, then I say that such con- 
tracts are void for want of authority to bind the people, and 
their claims will be disallowed in a court of equity whose 
judge sits in heaven, however they may be regarded on earth. 
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